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the obligation of sustaining and enhancing the vitality of
the party.

From the consolidation of the national parties in the
eighties and nineties to the commencement of the Second
World War third parties have periodically arisen to challenge
the claims of the older associations to represent adequately
the diverse interests within the nation. Especially since
1918 the dual party regime has been under severe attack.
Hitherto the revolts against it have originated mainly with
the agrarian interest, which has always had substantial
electoral weight and at intervals has been led by a militant
ardour to assail the privileges real or alleged of urban areas.
More recently labour has also played a restive role in
attempting to destroy the existing two-party system and
to repudiate the idea of comprehension on which the
national parties have been built. Some scrutiny of the
agrarian and labour interests is imperative for an under-
standing of Canadian democratic politics.
For two decades after Confederation the property
franchise then prevalent favoured the farmers as against
the urban workers. Further it became (and has remained
to the present) the practice at the decennial redistribution
of seats to make the unit of population for parliamentary
representation larger in the cities than in the country and
to disturb as little as possible the county boundaries,
enhancing thereby the weight of the rural voters. At the
time of writing it would require 60,000 electors to choose
a member in Toronto and 20,000 in Glengarry. This
arrangement, common in the democracies of the British
Commonwealth, has been defended on the ground, reasonable
in the nineteenth century, that the difficulties of campaigning
are greater in rural areas. But while their votes have a
special electoral weight, the farmers suffer from other
political handicaps, especially the difficulty of presenting
anything like a united front.
In   its   broad   features   Canadian   agrarian   society   is